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soldiers were left unsupported in the midst of a dense crowd of from ten to twenty thousand people, howled at, cursed, and stoned by the aggressive section of the mob, whom their very presence infuriated.     To make confusion worse confounded, the night was as dark as pitch, the street-lamps around having been extinguished. For some time the troops tried, by marching and countermarching, to clear the space round the theatre.    It was useless.    Little by little they were more and more closely hemmed in, until, when orders were given for a bayonet-charge, they found themselves at too close quarters with the mob even to attempt it.   Many of them, both soldiers and officers, were severely injured by stones; a pistol, loaded with small shot, was fired by one of the rioters, and wounded two or three men ; some of the mob were even wrenching the muskets from  the soldiers' hands. When things had come to this pass, Generals Sandford and Hall, who wrere in command, told the Sheriff and the Recorder that unless their men were ordered to fire they could not hold their ground.    Still the civic authorities hesitated for several minutes, warning the mob that they would  be  fired upon,  and exhorting them  to  desist. There was not even a pause in the shower of missiles; the Sheriff saw that the troops could not stand there to be annihilated;   and finally he  gave the requisite permission.      The  number of soldiers  at this  point was about  seventy,  the others  being engaged at the back of the  theatre,  where  the disturbance was less acute. General Hall gave orders to fire above the heads of the crowd, against the wall of a house opposite ;   but the hubbub was so terrible that the order was imperfectly heard.    Most of the troops obeyed it; but some fired into the crowd, one or two of whom fell.    The majority of the mob, however, imagining that no harm was done,